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THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


We remember no Magazine, the first numbers of which have pleased 
us so much as those of the present. And the reasons are clear 
enough. It is the most unfettered in its opinions we have yet met 
with, and the writers appear to be more in earnest. The number 
for April we had in our hands but for a short time; and can only 
say from recollection, that we were pleased with the vivacity of the 
outset, and the Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote. The 
second number, if we mistake not, is superior to the first; but 
before we speak more particularly of it, we must not forget to 
observe, that what gave us a highly favourable idea of the work, 
and spoke volumes in its favour before we read a word of it, was 
the engraving of De Foe’s head on the wrapper. There appeared 
to us a very unequivocal honesty in this ; the more so, as De Foe, 
however celebrated as the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ was never 
admitted into ‘ the circles ;’ and therefore, in setting him up as the 
symbol of their political honesty, and their determination to abide 
by it, the writers began by waiving that kind of dandyism in litera- 
ture, and that dependence upon the good word of the frivolous, 
which, in the very best of their brethren not capable of so doing, 
argues but a half-strength and a half-sincerity. There is the more 
grace in it, because De Foe was not an educated man, at least not 
a scholar; and there seems to be no want, among the writers of 
the ‘ Englishman,’ either of scholarship or ‘ good birth.’ To be 
content to be thus introduced into company by a mere man of genius 
and worth—argued, we thought, a strain of spirit, aye, and of gen- 
tility, farhigherthancommon. We looked at De Foe’s resolute face 
(the same that was advertised by the Jacobite government), and 
being fresh from the perusal of his ‘ Memoirs’ by Walter Wilson, 
said to ourselves, ‘ Thou wert an honest fellow; and we’ll be 
sworn those who come with thee are of the right heart.’ 

Besides this earnest of its being in earnest, the Magazine has 
hitherto presented us with an engraving of a scene in Italy, and is 
to do so (if we remember the Prospectus), for some time, as a 
series of illustrations of that beautiful country. Fault has been 
found with this, as being something foreign to the work. Foreign 
it is (Punicé) ; but it is an Englishman’s business now-a-days to 
consider nothing foreign to his notice that concerns the good or 
pleasure of mankind, and the diffusion of knowledge. For our 
parts, we are particularly pleased with this notion of a series of 
Italian views. It agreeably varies the track of thought, aud shews 
that the writers, besides being sturdy Britons, are cultivators of the 
graces. We accordingly hailed, in the first number, our old friends 
the Italian peasants, dancing, as we hope English peasants will 
dance some day, con permesso, in the Villa of a great Signor; and by 
the favour of the second number, we have already taken several 
walks with those ladies and gentlemen who are expatiating in the 
gardens of the Villa d’Este at Tivoli. Those cypress trees (poplars 
with the levity taken out of them, and a solemn grandeur super- 
added )—we sit within their dark girdle, and hear the plashing of 
the fountain. Those pine-trees,—we see how auburn their tops 
will be in the setting sun. ; 

Another engraving in the second number is a Map of the progress 
of Indian Cholera. Fault has been found with the introduction of 
articles on this disease. But if a magazine is to notice contempo- 
raneous events, especially such as concern the general welfare, it 
appears to us that nothing could be more proper than anaccount of 
this tremendous stranger, which has awed a considerable part of the 
east, and brought his deadly shadow to the door of Europe. Go- 
vernment have thought proper to take precautions against it, and 
we know that on such occasions, governments are not apt to move 
for nothing. The map points out the different places at which it 
has successively made its appearance, since the year 1817. We 
confess we inspected it with no ordinary interest. It looks as if 


death had descended on the earth visibly, and mankind were track- 
ing his steps. 


It makes one fancy that the old fable of Gog and 








Magog, was the history of a disease; or that the dreadful stranger 
was coming, designated to an acquaintance of ours by a poor woman, 
by a name not unlike in sound to‘those frightful cognomina. “ What 
has come to your poor child?” said the gentleman. “Qh, Sir,” 
said she, “the Doctor tells me it’s the Hawcus Mawcus.” This 
turned out to be nothing less than the subject of our present remarks. 
Gog and Magog, who in spite of their gigantic incarnations in Guild- 
hall, are described as having been a swarm of little men, have been 
sometimes explained to mean a visitation of locusts. The Cholera 
Morbus made its first appearance at Moscow, under the guidance of 
“ dense masses of small green flies, which in Asia are the forerun- 
ners of pestilence.” Now Pope or Gay, we know not which, has 
evidently foretold the Hawcus Mawcus, in his account of the Haw- 
cubites, who he says are the same as the Mohawks, and he concludes 
that these Mohawks and Hawcubites are Gog and Magog. In the 
confidence that Government is taking care of us, and with the same 
sensations with which little children “ snatch a fearful joy” before the 
den of alion locked up, we have therefore suffered ourselves to 
diverge into this learned speculation.* To return to our gravity, 
the article in the Englishman’s Magazine contains a frightful speci- 
men of the progress of the disease to a termination, in the case of a 
gentleman at Calcutta. The following are specimens of the account 
of its travels and ravages :— 


‘ Epidemic cholera has in general rigidly followed the great 
highways of human intercourse. Pursuing the line of navigable 
waters, and the route of caravans, it entered or traversed the dif- 
ferent countries. Through India it extended along the rivers 
Ganges, Hooghley, Jumna, and Nerbudda. Arabia, Persia, and 
Syria were penetrated by the Persian Gulf, the Tigris, and the Eu- 
phrates. Moscow received the disease by the route of the Volga. 
China, other parts of Eastern Asia, and the various islands, were 
infected over sea, as appears from the cholera making its earliest 
ravages in the port towns and maritime districts. Agreeing with 
the disposition of contagious diseases, the cholera has been most 
virulent wherever human beings were numerous and concentrated,— 
in densely peopled cities, in armies encamped, or upon the march, 
in localities unfavourable to free ventilation—as low sheltered 
grounds, narrow streets, close dirty houses. The slow rate of 
progression at which the epidemic advanced from place to place in 
succession, and the temporary halts which it occasionally made, 
perfectly agree with a contagious origin ; but they cannot be recon- 
ciled to an atmospheric. Jt travels, on an average, at a rate vary- 
ing between ten and eighteen miles a day. But often, in particular 
instances, much less. Within the Zillah of Nellore, it proceeded 
thirty-two miles in twelve days, in the next twenty-seven days, eighty 
miles.’—P. 157, 


* * * * * 


‘ It is calculated that four millions of the natives of India have 
been swept away by this scourge since 1817. A share of the mor- 
tality, however, may be fairly attributed to partial or total want, in 
a multitude of instances, of medical assistance. In one district, the 
population of which is about 200,000 souls, the cases of cholera 
amounted to 15,945; of these, 1294 had been without medicine or 
medical aid, and there is reason to believe, that of the num- 
ber, every individual perished. When proper remedial means could 
be supplied at an early period, and their use continued, the result 
was gratifying to the friends of humanity, and creditable to the 
profession, if the intractable nature of the malady be taken into 
account. The Madras army consisted of 83,336 men, European 
and native. During 1818, and the four succeeding years, there 
died 54 per cent. of the whole force, or 233 per cent. of those 
who had been attacked by the epidemic. 

‘ The laws of cholera bear the impress of that presiding Intelli- 
gence who has described a circle, beyond which every species of 
physical evil must cease to mar the harmony of life. Were the 
disease to continue its ravages in the same place uninterruptedly for 
a series of years, it would depopulate the world. Few localities 


* See an admirable banter on the Prophecies of the Almanacs, in one of 
the miscellaneous volames of Swift, written by his friends. It is entitled 
** A Wonderful Prophecy taken from the mouth of the Spirit of a Person, 
who was barbarously slain by the Mohawks” (the bucks and street-bullies 
of those times) ; ‘* proving also that the said Mohawks and Hawcubites, are 
the Gog and Magog mentioned in the Revelations.” It is most likely by 


Gay. Among bis poems, are some verses on the Mohawks, exquisitely 
ludicrous. : 
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have suffered longer than four or six weeks ata time, under the 
worst form of the distemper, and to this succeed long intervals of 
safety more or less complete. It does not, moreover, promise to be 
a plague that will descend a miserable inheritance to many genera- 
tions. Some countries, formerlyafflicted, are even now returning 
thanks for permanent relief; and in most the destroyer has relaxed 
its severity. Wherever it may next direct its course, the principal 
danger is to be apprehended. May its footsteps be averted from 
the dwellings of the poor in Great Britain and Ireland !’ 

If we have been surprised to hear an objection made to this 
article, it seems still more unaccountable that any should have been 
made to the excellent one on the “ Slavery Question,’’ a question 
of the greatest importance, the discussion of which is most 
becoming to the character of an Englishman, and has been just 
this moment revived by a seasonable advantage taken of the 
question of Reform. The article traces the history of the question, 
and of the noble Society that first organized themselves in its 
behalf ;—we ought rather to say the divine-minded Society; for 
noble is a term of equivocal import. It is due to the honesty of 
the drawer-up of it, and of the author upon whom he has drawn, 
to say, that he speaks of having availed himself freely of a 
pamphlet ‘published in January last, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
entitled “Considerations on the Exact Position of the Slave 
Question, by Thomas Miller, Esq.” Good God! What have such 
wretched coteries as the Boroughmongers to hope for, when the 
interests of mankind are advocated by means of the Press, at the 
southern extremity of Africa! 

The pleasant article on the same subject, entitled “ Black and 
White,” which supposes the Blacks uppermost in the world, and 
the Whites their slaves, very well turns the tables upon the West 
Indian Interest. The argument with which the “Interest’’ begins and 
ends, to wit, that there is a “ Divine Providence” in these matters, 
a “Will of Heaven,” is easily answered in the style of Zeno’s slave, 
who, when he appealed to his master’s doctrine of fatality, and said 
he could not help stealing, was allowed to have‘made a valid remark, 
“ but then,” answered Zeno,“neither can I help flogging you for it.” 
The Divine Providence may for its inscrutable purposes suffer the 
Rev. Mr Bridges of Jamaica; but it surely would be rash to argue, 
that the abolition of the power of Bridges would not be equally 
providential. For our parts, we can freely suppose that all the past 
events of the world, and even the miseries combined with them. 
may have been necessary to the amount of final good; but this 
opinion does not give us the less right to suppose, that the moment 
good and wise men rise up in opposition to a misery, the time is 
come that it ought to cease. Who shall say, that their voice is not 
the Divine signal for its destruction ? 

We have not read all the articles in this second number of the 
Englishman’s Magazine, but what we have read we like very much, 
with the exception of the banter on an article which appeared in 
the Spectator, entitled “ Trustees of the Nation.” We grant that 
the Spectator’s talk of its being “ the best Family Newspaper’’ is 
a cant; but the article in question appeared to us to unite much 
that was personally interesting, with what was undoubtedly 
interesting to the public at a moment like the present ; and we can 
bear our testimony, in many respects, to the soundness of its 
recommendations. It is true, it was superfluous to mention the 
names of several of the parties,—that of Sir John Swinburne for 
instance, who was one of the Society of Friends of the People that 
mooted the Question of Reform, as proposed by Lord Grey, and isas 
distinguished for his public as beloved for his private beneficence 
But if there was any mistake in the article, this surely was it; for 
it is a strange doctrine to us, and unworthy of being put forth in 
De Foe’s Englishman, that the names of other excellent men should 
not have been brought forward, because they were obscure. De Foe 
was obscure for a long while, yet he was not the less a desirable 
coadjutor to the freemen of his time; and it would have been well 
for the cause of liberty, had his worth and abilities been made 
better known. 

One of the articles that has pleased us most in this Magazine is 
the Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote. La Mancha, it 
seems, is a poor district. It has produced however Don Quixote, 
and all the world make pilgrimages to it in imagination, if they 
have not the luck, like the Rambler, to see it personally. A man of 
genius descends like an angel upon the barrenest spot of earth, and 
laying his hand upon it, says, “ Let this be different hereafter.’ 
We need not tell the readers of Don Quixote, that the gallant 
Knight, who has interested us so much, is a more real person than 
the myriads of men, whom we never think about; and that any 
illustration of a fact in his history hig ly concerns us. 


* As we entered Puerto Lapiche,’ says the writer, ‘ I noticed that 


all the women of the lower orders wore the skirts of their petti- 
coats thrown over their heads; this is the universal custom in La 
Mancha, the mantilla being used only by the upper classes: it 
explains a passage in Don Quixote, which would otherwise be ob- 
scure. Sancho, when upon one occasion he returns home, endea- 
vours to persuade his wite Theresa, to accept with a good grace the 
honours in store for her, when he shall have obtained the govern- 
ment of the island: he tells her how great a lady she will then be, 
and that she must make up her mind to the transformation, 
But Theresa replies, ‘ Neither will I put it in the power of those 
who see me dressed like a countess or governor’s lady, to say, 
“ Mind Mrs Pork-feeder, how proud she looks! it was but yester- 
day she toiled hard at the distaff; and went to mass with the tail of 
her own gown about her head, instead of a veil.” ? 

At the beginning of the number, there are some pretty verses to 
May; and a certain Pilgrimage to Glen Ora, in a style of which the 
enthusiasm does not seem to be as much in earnest in some parts as 
the others. But there is some striking natural painting in it, and 
the story affected us. 

The scenes in Poland are spirited and interesting; and there is 
an account of the extraordinary School of St Simon, which has 
interested us so much, that we must make a separate article of it 
to-morrow. We must not omit to mention ‘ Bird-Nesting’ bya 
Field-Naturalist, —-a mode of pursuing the sport which we can 
heartily recommend to our readers, whether young or old, since it 
appears to leave the birds where it finds them, and only brings 
away the most pleasing descriptions of their nidification and 
manners. 

The new Magazine ‘ reports progress,’ as it ought to do, on the 
Reform Question; and is altogether to be distinguished from its 
contemporaries, by the independence and fervour of its tone. We 

doubt, however, whether those who like it best will not require 

! more theatricals in it. We pardon its mention of this our pains- 
| taking, and most play-going TaTLER, in a list of publications, 
which, however respectable, are devoted, we believe, to mere 
compilation. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Want or ‘tHe Batiot.’—A lady, who had for the last two 
| years received her rent ten pounds short, wrote to her tenant that 
| if he would vote for her friend, the same reduction should be made 
| at the end of the present year, but if he refused to do so, the full 
| rent and all arrears would be insisted upon! 


| Vicar or Bray.—The celebrated Vicar of Bray was Simon 
| Symonds, who held that benefice during the reigns of four succes- 








sive monarchs. Twice a Protestant and twice a Papist, he had 
| always governed himself by what he thought a very laudable princi- 
| ple, which was, never on any terms to part with his vicarage. 
An Honest Man.—An anecdote is given from ‘ Oldfield’s His- 
| tory of Boroughs,’ of a Mr Taylor, of the Isleof Wight. The ob- 
| ject was to change the influence under which the voters acted. The 
corporation was exactly divided, and the deciding vote was in Mr 
Taylor, who held back. Two thousand pounds were offered for 
his vote by the party he was inclined to favour. He rejected the 
bribe, and because of the insult implied in such an offer, he deter- 
mined to give his vote to the opposite party. They attempted to 
| bribe him with a still higher sum ; and finding, as he said, that both 
parties were seeking illegally an object of ambition, he laid down his 
gown, and declined voting for either. 





the objects best worthy the traveller’s notice, let me add that among 
them the great Corrall ought not to be omitted, as it is really a 
curiosity. It is a building inhabited by the very lowest classes ; the 
form of its construction being quadrangular, with a large court- 
yard, from which successive flights of open galleries rise one above 
the other, to the top of the building, along which are ranged the 
doors of the innumerable small apartments, each of which is inha- 
hited by a family. The one which I visited at Seville contained, as 
[ was informed, 368 families, being the population of a small town 
crowded into this confined spot. There was a good deal of activity 
and industry visible; the only idle persons being the few men 
visible, the other sex being busily engaged in washing. The sight 
was altogether very singular, the court-yard being literally quite 
crowded with some hundreds of young and old women, mules, and 
scores of children, many of them by no means infants, and who 
were moving about without a rag on. On looking at the old ladies, 
I was almost induced to alter my opinion of the beauty of the 
Andalusian women, for I never saw a scantier display of charms. 
On leaving the place, these poor people, who seemed happy and 
contented, pressed me to see their small altar, which was on one 
side of the entrance door, and, unlocking a kind of closet, brought 
out for my inspection, a large doll, miserably dressed out with 
flowers and tawdry-like finery, and intended to represent the 
Virgin. For the sight of this, they received with gratitude a small 
sum which I dropped into the poor-box.—Brooke’s Sketches of Spain 
and Morveco. Vol. I, pp. 58, 59. 














Tue Great Corra or SevitteE.—As I am here giving a list of 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 

Frencu Piars.—Bertrand et Suzette—Valerie—Le Demoiselle 4 Marier. 

Drury-Lang.—Alfred the Great—Timour the Tartar. 

CoveNnt-GaRDEN.—Napoleon Bonaparte. 








Covent GaRDEN. 

Tue great, or to use an unequivocal term, the large theatres., which 
every now and then exhibit a strong tendency to fulfil the lot for 
which they are destined, and become houses of spectacle, have 
suddenly announced their intention of making some grand assaults 
upon us in that way, with horse as well as foot. Drury Lane 
has revived Timour the Tartar (of which we shall give an account 
to-morrow); and Covent Garden, following in military as in naval 
respects the example set them by the stirring minors, produced 
last night a very singular kind of drama, in seven acts, called, 
‘ Napoleon Bonaparte, Captain of Artillery, General, First Consul, 
Emperor, and Exile.’ 

This title, and the qualification of ‘ Historical Spectacle,’ explain 
the nature of the piece, which consists of a rapid sketch of Bona- 
parte’s rise, power, and downfall; or rather of some leading points, 
sufficient to indicate those events. The first act presents us, for 
instance, with his conduct at the siege of Toulon, as Captain of 
Artillery; the second, with his passage of Mount St Bernard, as 
General of the Army of Italy; the third, his behaviour at Vienna 
after the battle of Austerlitz; the fourth, his attempt to rally against 
the Allied Forces in France ; the fifth, his taking leave of his guard 
at Fontainebleau ; sixth, the dream of a woman, who sees the prin- 
cipal events of his life in a series of visions; and seventh, his exile 
and deati at St Helena. Politics are ingeniously and almost entirely 
excluded: there is not a word of the battle of Waterloo :—yes, the 
word itself was once uttered, and a dead silence ensued, but nothing 
was founded on it. We missed the firstact; but in all the rest, not 
a syllable did we hear in allusion to politics, but twice; and one of 
these could hardly be called such. It was where Napoleon, after 
defeating the Emperor Francis, and while he was lodging in the 
palace ‘at Schoenbrunn is asked by one of his ministers,— 

‘ Will your Majesty be pleased to receive an envoy from the 
Emperor of Austria ?” 


Napol. (hastily). ‘Let him wait’ 





The audience enjoyed this nihilification of an Allied Monarch | 
extremely. The other allusion, however, was the thing. His exile 
to St Helena was designated a ‘cruel policy;’ and indeed’ the | 
whole of the last act went to shew it one. The words were received 
with loud approbation. A few hisses mixed in; but they were 
drowned with reiterated applause. 

We expected to be disappointed in Warpe’s personation of 
Napoleon. We could not contrive to associate the two ideas. 
But he disappointed us agreeably, especially in the latter part 
of the piece, when he grew fatter and staider. In the others, 
out of a desire to present us with a literal portrait, we cannot 
help thinking he must have exaggerated the restlessness and 
abruptness of Bonaparte’s movements. It is with difficulty we can 
suppose so great a man to have been so eternally on the 
fidget. At intervals the effect was excellent, and received its due 
applause. We had everything ad vivum,—the short and |asty 
though firm step, the snuff-taking, the clasping the hands behind the 
back, &c. And Mr Warps succeeded for the most part in modu- 
lating his voice into something lighter and more various than it is 
in general. The likeness improved as the scenes advanced. From 
the.commencement of Bonaparte’s downfall and corpulence (for 
they seem to have gone together) the illusion would sometimes 
have almost been complete, had the actor been shorter: and even 
his greater height was hardly in the way. The corpulence, the 
wide shaven side of the face, and the little hat, were exact to the 
portraits; and ‘the white breeches and jack boots finished the 
resemblance. The hearts of the audience could not help 
opening to the man thus brought so vividly before them, and they 
repeatedly expressed their sympathy and admiration. Some of the 





scenes assisted the portraiture. In going over the Alps, the actor 
mounted a real horse, a very beautiful one; and riding it_up an 
ascent, presented us with the famous portrait by David. Sometimes 
he stood with his back toward the spectators, reviewing his soldiers 
with his arms folded; sometimes wrote a dispatch on a drum-head, 
&c. The Alpine scenery is very fine: so was the burning of Moscow, 
in one of the scenes of the vision; and several others. The only 
fault of the piece was one which will doubtless be remedied in the 
performance of this evening, but which gave occasion to an 
opposition, which we suspect would not otherwise have ventured to 
shew itself. This was the length of the last act. Bonaparte is kept 
too long at St Helena, and in a dying state, considering the rapidity 
and energetic interest of the rest of the scenes; and there is an ad- 
venture, a fanciful one to the best of our remembrance, of a pretended 
seaman who attempts his rescue and induces him to resume his sword 
and talk of succeeding or perishing; a melo-dramatic incident» 
which did the piece no good. We think also, that instead of 
making a sort of prefatory death in his chair, and being fairly put to 
bed after it before the spectators, to make another, his dying scene 
ought to present him in bed at once, if bed there must be. We 
doubt whether it is not a little too real. There is too much also 
about the attempt of the German student to assassinate himself, 
especially, if we are not much mistaken, as the event is misrepre- 
sented, and Bonaparte made to pardon the youth. Bonaparte could 
pardon well enough, as the Polignacs know; but surely in this 
instance the event was otherwise. 

We were strongly impressed, during the performance, with the 
reasonableness of accompanying spectacles of this nature with music. 
Music acts the part of the ideal, which throws a grace over splen- 
did actions, and the contemplation of great characters. It repre- 
sents also, as it were, the bloom of our own admiration, and keeps 
us in a tone to admire, aloof from our common-places. Finally, in 
a piece like the present, it sounds as if an everlasting march of vic- 
tory were going forward. 

One of the most curious things was to see British soldiers per- 
forming the characters of French,—doubtless too with all due respect 
for their gallant enemies, now enemies too no longer. There are 
no real enemies in the world but Boroughmongers (whatever be 
their denomination) and those who would see justice done to their 
fellow-creatures. 

The piece, greatly owing to the circumstance we have mentioned, 
was opposed a good deal at the end, but the applause unquestionably 
and highly predominated. There was a call for Warper, and a 
great waving of hats in the pit; nor have we any doubt that the 
performance will have a run; but the last act must be materially 
shortened. 

Upon the whole, we look upon the production and good recep- 
tion of this piece as a curious sign of the times, and 4 great credit to 
them. Studiously as politics were for the most part avoided, you 
could plainly gather from the conduct of the audience, that the Holy 
Allies are looked upon in a very different light from that in which 
they were regarded during their visit to this country. If Sir 
Hudson Lowe had been in one of the boxes, he would have 
made but a short stay of it. The Castlereagh times are evidently 
clean gone out of favour, to the very last spark. It was plainly 
enough signified last night, that the audience had no sort of 
respect for legitimate despots of any sort, or for any of their foot- 
men, high or low. Justice was done to King William, at the end 
of the piece, by a call for ‘ God Save the King ;’ and justice was 
done, during the piece, to what was really admirable, or pardonable, 
or pitiable, in the life and adventures of the wonderful man who 
was the subject it,—tith this special memento by the way,—that 
when somebody in the dialogue said, that if he had fought for liberty 
always as he did at first, he would never have been conquered, there 
wos an enthusiastic reception of this sentiment ;—a circumstance 
which completed the interest of the performance, which shewed 
that the audience took it all in the right light, and made us look 
round upon the faces of our countrymen with respect and joy. 
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— Nothing is so intolerable to Superstition as a rival absurdity.— 
Forster on the Atmosphere. 


Sarnts,1n Discrace.—In old almanacks, St Paul’s day is men- 
tioned as a very critical one. If the weather was clear on that day, 
the peasants expected a fruitful year. Schenck, in his ‘ Treatise 
on Images,’ says that in Germany they used to drag St Paul and 
St Urban in effigy through the streets, down to the rivers, if their 

i respective feasts happened to occur in foul weather. It is well 
known that many of the saints who have been devoutly worshipped 
by the ignorant, when their aid was required, have been threatened, 
i} and even knocked down and beaten, if that aid was not granted, or 
li was thought too slow in coming. 


i Curious Prorgession or Fartu.—The salvation of Catholics 
and Protestants being discussed in a company, of which Kneller was 
one, he rose, and said, “I think God is merciful, and at the last day 
will say to the Protestants, You go to that part of heaven, and to 
the Catholics, You go to that,—then, turning to me, he will say, 
But you, Sir Godfrey Kneller, are at liberty to go wherever you 
please.” —Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Ceusus on Puysican Conpuct.—The direction of Celsus, who 
was not only a learned physician, but a wise man, is not to be omit- 
ted: who adviseth interchanging, and alternation of the diet, but 
still with an inclination to the more benign. As that a man should 
sometimes accustom himself to watching, sometimes to sleep ; but to | 
sleep oftenest ; again that he should sometimes give himself to fasting, 
sometimes to feasting ; but to feasting oftenest : that he should some- 
times enure himself to great labours of the mind, sometimes to relaxa- 
tions of the same; but to relaxation oftenest. Certainly, this is with- 
out all question ; that diet, well ordered, bears the greatest part in the 
prolongation of life. Neither did I ever meet an extreme long-lived 
man, but being asked of his course, he observed something peculiar : 
some one thing, some another. Iremember an old man, above a 
hundred years of age, who was produced as a witness, touching an 
ancient prescription. When he had finished his testimony, the 
Judge familiarly asked him, “ How he came to live so long?” He 
answered beside expectation, and not without the laughter of the 
hearers ; “ By eating before I was hungry, and drinking before I 
was dry.” —Lord Bacon’s Natural History of Life and Death_—[{Bacon 
has repeated the above instructions in one of his essays. The old 
proverb says; “ Every man is a physician at 40;” and it was the 
usual expression of Tiberius, that, “ He wasa fool, who after 30 
years of age took advice of a physician.” General rules of conduct 
may be laid down, and in the majority of cases with success; but 
every one who desires to attain an unburthened maturity of years, | 
must narrowly observe his own temperament of body, for no one is 
without some peculiarity of conformation, and that should not be 
perplexed or thwarted. ] C. 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Grana Historical and Military Spectacle, in Seven Parts, to be called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. mier, Mr Bartley. 
Citizen Gasparin, Mr Turnour. 
Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Valentine, Mr Evans. 


Doppet, Mr F. Matth 
General Lapoype, Mr Johnson. mn 
Junot, Mr Duruset. ubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. bert, Mr Cooper. 


Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs J. Hughes. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones, 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Victor, Mr Mears. 

General Kellermann, Mr Harris. General Gerard, Mr H. Jones, 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
Colonel Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Roustan, Mr F.Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Robert, Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley, 


Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Nelson. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Duke of Bassano, Mr Baker. 
Marshal Lannes, Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 

General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
General Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. General Lauriston, Mr Phillips, 
General Berthier, Mr G. Mears. General Macdonald, Mr Wells. 
Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. 

Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict, 
ommandant Loubers, Mr P . Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
Sergeant Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 

William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. = 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Stes Manna Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 
Lieut..General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 
Baron Fain, Mr Wright. Colonelof the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
General Schouwalow, Mr King. Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, Mr Lyon. 
General Kiéhler, Mr Stephens. Baron Waldbourg, Mr Hopkins. 
Lieut. Torti, Mr C. Adams. Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Shegog. 
Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 7.—St Helena. 1815 and 1821. 

Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne. 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female Attendant, Miss Vials. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Bertrand, Mr Egerton. General Gourgaud, Mr Wills. 
Captain Poppleton, Mr Griffiths. Henry Bertrand, Master Watson. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. Doctor Antomarchi, Mr F. Matthews. 
Abbé Vignani, Mr Brooks. Balcombe, Mr Barnes. 

Hubert, MrG. Bennett. Marchand, Mr Henry. 

Saint Denis, Mr Brady. Frank, Mr Bender. 








SURREY THEATRE. 


The Play of 





PERFORMANCES ror THIS EVENING. | 
KING’S THEATRE. | 


The Opera Seria, in Two Acts, of 
MEDEA. 
Jie. MAYER.) 
Medea, Wife of Jason . 
Creusa, Daughter of Creontes 
Ismenes, Confidant of Medea 
Creontes, King of Corinth 





Madame Pasta. 
. « Miss F. Ayton. 
Mile. Feliani. 
Signor Lablache. 


» King of Athens i "Signor Rubini. 
ason . . . . Signor Curioni. 
Tideus, Confidant of Creontes Signor Deville. 


Two Children of Jason and Medea. 
Corinthians, Maidens, Priests, Followers of A.geus, Guards. 


Between the Acts, 

A FAVORITE DIVERTISSEMENT. 
Principal Dancers: Mlle. Taglioni, Mlle. Clara, Mlle. Brocard, 
M. Emile, and M. Lefebvre. 

After the Opera will be preseuted the Second Act of 
GUILLAUME TELL. 

In which Mademoiselle Taglioni will dance the Tyrolicnne. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
‘ F A New Grand Opera, entitled 
THE EMISSARY ; OR, THE REVOLT OF MOSCOW. 
G. Dance. 
The Music chiefly selected tine Gaewn P ‘Le Col r’ of Onslow. 
The whole adapted (with additional Music) by Barham Livius. 
Lisinka, Miss Pearson. ina, Miss Bruce. Katherine, Mrs Broad. 
Alexis, Mr Sinclair. Oscar, Mr T. Cooke. 
Lovinski, Mr Horn. Orloff, Mr Philli Knoutzki, Mr Bedford. 
Stephanoff, Mr Latham. Koli, Mr Harley. 
Ig the course of the Evening, Onslow’s Overture to ‘Le Colporteur;’ Auber’s 
Overture to ‘ Leocadie ;’ and H. R. Bishop‘’s Overture to ‘ Cortez. 








THE STRANGER. 

Mrs Haller, Miss M. C. Poole. Countess Winterstein, Miss Scott. 

Charlotte, Mrs Vale. Savoyard, Miss Somerville, with the original Ballad, 
‘ L have a silent sorrow here.’ 
The Stranger, Mr Osbaldiston. Count Winterstein, Mr Honner. Peter, Mr Vale 

Baron Steinfort, Mr D. Pitt. Solomon, Mr Williams. Francis, Mr C. Hill. 

Tobias, Mr Gough. The Count’s Son, Master F. Carbery. 

The Stranger’s Children, Misses Clark and E. Clarke. 


After which an entirely New Petite Drama, entitled 


CHARLEY OVER THE WATER. 
Mary Primrose, assuming the Charalter of The Right Hon. Miss Matilda Rosabella 
Florina Flitterflutter, Madame Simon. 
Farmer Primrose, Mr Geugh. Squire Scapegrace, Mr Maitland. 
Launcelot Longface, Mr Asbury. 
—— Primrose, assuming the Characters of Paddy O’Whack, Archibald 
alapropos, Fribble, Hercules Hannibal Sureshot, M: C. Hill. 
To conclude with a New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 
IRELAND! OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
[By MrTuompson. 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
| Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Mrs Vale. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon. Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Ennismore, Mr Almar, Bryan O’Connell, Mr C. Hill. Father Gerald, Ma Gough. 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, MrT. Hill. 
Dermot, Mr Rans' : Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darb Kenly, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, MrWebb. _ Sailors, &c. 








Astiey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Cospure Tueatre. — The Executioner of Voorn— 


Basket Maker -- Shocking Bad Hat—Bleeding 
Nun. 








After which, 
COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
{ _ Antoinette, Miss Chikini. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. Jones. 
Sir ~— Miff, Mr Liston. Captain Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. 
bardier Babillard, MrTayleure. Rigmarcle, Mr Harley. 
Monsieur de Cach¢, Mr Andrews. Roué, Mr Webster. 
a Dorville, Mr Hooper. Gregory, Mr Hughes. 
\ 7 To conclude with the Grand Romantic Melo-Drama of 
TIMOUR THE TARTAR. 
1 Zorilda, Miss Huddart. Selima, Miss Russell. Liska, Miss S. Phillips. 
i Timour, Mr H. Wallack. Oglou, Mr Cooper. 
He | Agib, Miss Poole. Bermeddin, Mr Cooke. Abdalec, Mr Howard 
Octar, Mr Honvner. Orasmin, Mr Fenton. 
Kerim, Mr Howell. Sanballat, Mr Bartlett, 
j Tartar Chiefs—Messrs. Eaton, Bishop, Robinson, Walsh, T Price, East, &c. 
fh, Georgian Cavalry— Messrs. Cooke, Cooke, jun., Davis, Smith, Williams, &c. 





f To-morrow, The’ Legion of Honour ; Turning the Tables ; The Illustrious Stranger ; 
; avd Timour the Tartar. 





| Savter’s Wetis.—Catherine and Petruchio—Napoleon 
Buonaparte—The Man and the Marquis. 


Cooxkr’s Eguestrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—The Stud of Burmese Ponies — Lilliputian 
Countess — Master H. Cooke’s Riding’ Act— 
Vaulting Act—Xenocles the Greek Warrior. 


Pavition Tueatre. — Clarissa Harlowe — Who’s to 
Have Him ?—The Hut of the Burning Wood. 


Royat Panarmonion Tueatre.—Napoleon Buona- 
parte—Cupid and the Classics—The Miser 
Outwitted—Raymond and Agnes. 











J. Cuaprst; Evrincuam Wi son, Ro 
H. Fladong’s Hotel; at Enxr’s Library, Old Bond street ; 
Long Acre ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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